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TO THE 
READERS or tHe REGISTER. 


Owtne ta gentlemen, at a dis- 


tance from London, not under- 
standing clearly how the publishing 
business is conducted here, much 
unnecessary trouble is taken by 
some of them, relative to the being 
supplied with the Register. The 
proprietors of country papers supply 
individuals with those papers, and 
have, of course, an account open 
with each of them, and receive pay- 
ment from the individuals, who are 
called their ‘* subscribers.” This is 
also the mode, in which the busi- 
ness is conducted in Ireland ; and 
thus it is in the United States of 
America. 
Here the proprictor of the paper 
has no accounts with any customer, 


But, not so in London. 


He sells his papers all for ready money 


at his Office. The persons who buy 
them are newsmen; and they sup- 
ply individuals, keep accounts with 
them, and receive payment from 
them. The newsman’s tradc is a 
‘very considerable one, a great 
deal of money is employed in it, 
and the tradesmen engaged in it 

e of a very respectable descrip- 





tion. When, therefore, a geatle- 
man wants to be supplied witha 
newspaper, he applies to a news- 
man, who takes care to send him 
the paper regularly by the post.— 
Now, as to the RroisTer, there 
is, every weck, a pamphlet editwn, 
price 6d. without a stamp, This can- 
not go by post. It is, therefore, 
to be got in the country only by 
couch parcel, or from some person 
who sells it in some country town. 
But, there is also, every week, a 
This goes 
by post, and is obtained through the 


slumped edition, price 1s. 


newsmen, as olher newspapers are.— 
This price of Is, seems great; buf, 
observe, the stamp costs 44d. The 
paper is of the very largest size that 
the law allows of, and is fine, and 
It contains thirty-two 
pages of a common octivo size, and 
with a double column. It contains 
more print than is to be found ina 
common ls. Gd. pamphlet; besides 
the cost of the stump. It has no 
advertisements, as a newspaper has, 


very costly. 


and which, indeed, enables the - 


newspaper proprietor to sell his 


paper at 7d. So that the stamped , as 


Register is at as low a price 


the proprictor.—With eer: 
T 
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do not really want the Register, 
any sum is too much to pay for it; 
but, with those who do, and who, 
of course, wish to receive it regu- 
larly, and early, and who do not 
live in a town where there is a per- 
son whe sells it, the stamped Re- 
gister is the most convenient, and, 
‘perhaps, in the end, the cheapest. 
—However, having given this ex- 
planation, I leave gentlemen to 
choose for themselves.—If an order 
for the stamped Register be re- 
ceived at the Office of the Regis- 
ter, such order is transferred to 
some newsman, who supplies it, 
and who writes on the subject, to 
the gentleman ordering the paper. 





et 
TO THE 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


ee 


Kensington, 2d Dec. 1824. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. O’Coxneit complained, 
some time ago, that the London 
press took no notice of your pro- 
ceedings, while it bestowed so 
much attention on boxing-matches, 
and on other equally unworthy 
subjects. 1 thought his complaint 
was premature ; for I expected 
you to produce great impression 


on the public; and, if you did 
this, I was very sure that this prese, 
or, at Teast, a considerable part : 
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you. Thus it has happened ; and 

{ am now about to put upon re- 

cord two of their attacks; one on 
the part of the Mornine Post, 3 
and the other on the part of the 
Courter. When I have inserted 
them, I shall offer a few remarks, 
intended to give you a correct no- 
tion of the cause of them. 4 

















FROM THE MORNING POST. 


“ The extracts from one of 
“ Cobbett’s late publications, 
“ which we inserted yesterday, . 
“are truly instructive. Profes- P 
** sing to be the friend of the Ca- . 
* tholic Association, and to ad- 
“mire and eulogize its objects 
“and proceedings, he becomes a 
‘*very plain expositor of what 
“those objects and proceedings 
“really are. Neither we nor 
“any of the opponents of that 
“ body have accused it of more 
‘‘or other designs than those 4 
“ which Cobbett asserts it enter- 
“tains, and to the utmost pitch 
“of his campass therefore lauds. | 
“ He says, while the leaders of | 3 














“the Catholics ‘ ¢alk about Pe- 
“titions and Parliament’ they 
“<< rely on events!’ ‘The Irish | 
“ leaders,’ he again affirms, ‘are |” 
si in making known their 
“ strength and the weakness of 
“ their oppressors ;’ and he adds, 
“they tell their foes in plain 
« terms that they will seek redres 

by any and every means that 
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oof be sought for. But 
‘what! if it should appear that 
73 ‘ 

the Capel-street Congress has 
** twoagentsin London,that besides 
** Mr. Macponneny, their osten- 
** sible ambassador, there is ano- 
“ther clandestine organ of the 
* Association in this country, in 





: “payment of whom part of its 
** * secret service money ’ is ex- 
" “pended. It is notorious that 

} ** whenever, within the last twenty 


‘* years, a political hurricane has 
‘‘ swept over England, Cobictt 
“has uniformly lent himself to 
‘¢ widen its range and quicken its 
‘fury. He has himself but re- 
‘cently claimed the honour |, 
‘* having prepared {%)- cate a cele. 
’ * brated Letter to the people of 
s | i Great Britain, fulminated 
i ‘ the nation in 189%, besides many 


“other minor detonations of his 

‘* Salmonean thunder about the 

‘same period. What a glorious 

“‘ impulse then to his seditious 
‘genius in the amassing thon- 

‘“* sands of the Catholic ‘ Rent,’ 
4 ‘* and-in the announcement by its 
| ‘Collectors, that part thereof 
‘would be employed in bribing 
“* the Radical writers of London! 
‘“‘ We, however, set no store by 
‘some of the above facts now, 
“except as they tend to bring 
‘* home to the den of demagogues 
‘in Dublin the Manifesto of their 
* yntentions, which Codbbett has 
“* published. _ We have ourselves 
“ sufficient ground to believe that 
“he is a mere piece of literary 
_ * ordnance, and let off 
- y by the Capel-street 
‘* Engineers; and as a confirma- 

‘* tion of all: we, have imputed to 
“them, his official ition of 
“ their schemes is valuable.—The 
‘Catholic Association, in. short, 
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fection throughout Ireland,which 
cannot be too speedily broken up. 
The germs of insurrection and 
rebellion are already apparent 
in all its machinations and move- 
ments; nor is the general co- 
operation and active agency of 
‘the Catholic Priests in going 
‘“ about, halfextorting, half solicit- 
“ing ‘ Rent,’ the least ominous 
“symptom of the proceedings. 
“A paragraph, copied from a 
“ Limerick Paper the other day, 
“after stating the amount of this 
“ tax received in the wee" 


. ' das em- 
‘“ phatically ad? *_ 

4 phatically ac’ that the large- 
nes 


vs of the sum was owing to the 
‘* exertions of the Romish Clergy, 
‘in personally collecting it. Will 
“any manu who knows Ireland 
be eo at bo | t 
say, that those Priaste be 
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Facog Wnins 
“act thus in order to promote the 
“political welfare of the people 
“through the British Legislature ? 
“ The supposition is silly. They 
“‘ conceive and calculate on a re- 
“volution, and foresee as the 
“ result of that * event,” the esta- 
* blishment of the Romish Church 
‘‘on the ruins of the Protestant 
“ Church, and the endowment of 
‘ the former with the property, pos- 
** sessions, and rights of the latter. 
‘* No other object on earth could 
“rouse the Catholic Priesthood 
“ from the sly and sluggish enjoy- 
‘‘ment of their ample revenues, 
“but the aggrandizement of the 
“‘ religious\confraternity which they 
constitute. Silently and secretly 
“ they have for half a century past 
* oon labouring progressively to 
“ the sameend. ‘the founding of 
* convents—the erecting of new 
“and the rebuilding of old chapels 
“ —the providing of funds for the 
* establishment and maintenance 


“of Romish Institutions—these, 
“+ ang all the minor means at their 





“Cis organising a system of disat- 
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*‘command for firmly implanting 
“the Catholic Creed, have been 
“cunningly but successfully em- 
“* ployed since the penalties of the 
“* Jaw have been lightened off the 
“* neck of Irish Catholicity. At pre- 
“sent, the Priests have taken to 
“‘a bolder part, and as the Asso- 
“* ciation has increased in audacity 
“‘they have gradually unfolded 
“their mantle of hypocrisy, and 
“* showed the daggers which they 
“*have always carried next their 
*‘ hearts against the Constitution 
3; of England in Church and State 
+ Well anu ‘raly might Father 
“«« Lesrrance boast, tua: the Ca- 
*‘ tholic Clergy were not apathetic 
** spectators of what was passing, 
** and would be found at their posts 
“‘ when the proner time arrived. 
“ Yes—they are indeed the core 
“‘of the Association and the curse 
* of Ireland,” 


FROM THE COURIER, 


‘6 We. have reason to be gratifi- 
‘¢¢ed with the manner in which 
“* our observations respecting the 
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** received. From all parts of 
“* the country, from Scotland, from 
“* Ireland, letters aré daily pour- 
“ing in, expressive of thanks to 
** us for calling the public attention 
“to this monstrous and glaring 
** evil; and reprobating, in the 
** strongest terms, the existence of 
“‘this self-created Parliament. 
“‘ We were certain that we did 
“not mistake the public feeling 
“upon this subject. We were 
** sure that the public only wanted 
** information to express its deep 
*‘ abhorrence of the proceedings 
“** which are now taking place in 
“Ireland. In fact, the public 
“* appetite is not very keen for 
**drish politics; and unless those 
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‘“‘ whose duty it is to watch over 
** the interests of the public, and 
‘to detect the machinations of 
‘such mischievous demagogues 
‘* as are found in the Capel-street 
‘** Parliament, take the trouble of 
“‘ wading through the disgusting 
‘« ribaldry, and other seditious lu- 
‘‘cubrations of that portion of 
‘* the Irish press, which advocates 
“* the proceedings of the Catholics, 
“the English public would ne- 
** cessarily remain uninfurmed of 
‘« the danger of their proceedings, 
“until it was ready to burst out 
‘‘ at once in acts of treason and 
‘‘ blood. But we have taken our 
“stand—we have warned the 
“e public—and we are gratified at 
“ finding that our sentiments are 
‘* >a.echoed from all parts of the 
‘“empire—The more we cen- 
“template the actual state of 
‘‘ affairs in Ireland, the more we" 
‘are surprised that any apathy 
‘‘ should exist upon the subject. 
“When we call to mind the 
“scenes which have been acted 


* in that miserable country—when 
“we call to mind the actors m 
‘‘ them—when we compare the re- 
“ sults of those scenes with the 
“ proceedings of the present day 
‘*-and when we compare the 
“characters and speeches of 
‘‘ past demagogues with those of 
“the demagogues who are now 
‘* * strutting their hour’—we con- 
“fess we are prepared for the 
“ same consequences. For the last 
“thirty years the same artifices 
‘have been adopted to agitate 
** the pulic case: and parr 
‘* gines employed to work u 

s aie Pa one under different 
“ names. hey all tend to the 
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“ Religion. The Catholic Com- 
‘mittee in the year 1793, com- 
‘‘monly known by the name of 
* the Back-lane Parliament — 
“the Catholic Board in 1814 — 
‘** and the Catholic Association in 
** 1824—have all the same re- 
“markable characteristics, and 
‘lead inevitably to the same 
‘** consequences. Let us trace 


“for a moment the history of 


“their proceedings. — We are 
‘* told in the Report of the Secret 


** Committee of the Irish House of 


“Lords in the year 17938, that 
“the armed associations, which, 
*‘ under the name of Defenders, 
‘‘ravaged the whole country, 
** sacked towns, and murdered 
‘men, women, and children, in 
* cold blood, were composed en- 
“ tirely of Catholics, and acted 
““under the orders of emissa- 
“ries sent from Dublin into 
“the country by the Catholic 
*“ Committee. We are told that 
** this Committee assumed to it- 
‘* self a representative character, 
“* levied money, employed agents, 
‘not only in the provinces, but 
“in France, bearded the Govern- 
““ment in its very seat, and, by 
*““means of its manifestoes and 
‘* proclamations, taught the peo- 
“ple to look to them rather 
“than to the King’s represen- 
“‘ tative for support and redress. 
‘‘ What was the consequence! 
‘“‘ —-A vigorous determination on 
‘the part of Lord Wersraors- 


 Lanp, to put it down. The Con- 


“* vention Act was passed, and the 
“Catholic Committee was dis- 
¥ ; but the seeds of mis- 


. Pd 


ef were sown. The law 






‘might rid the*capital of these 
tee pt ' ‘but. it-could not 
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“ of the present week; and we 
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“a rebellion concocted and ma- 
‘tured by the leaders of the Ca- 
‘ tholic Committee, which deluged _ 
“the country in blood.—In this 
“ brief sketch can we find no ana- 
‘logy with the proceedings of the 
‘“ present day !—The Whiteboys 
* of 1822 and 1823, have not de- 
“generated from the ferocity of 
‘‘ their sires of 1793. The Catho- 
“tie Association has ils emissa- 
“ries in every village of the 
‘* country, and spares no exertion 
‘‘to perpetuate the hatred of the 
‘* Catholic against the Protestant. 
‘It pursues the same course, of 
‘ exciting the passions of the peo- 
‘ ple by manifestoes, by seditious 
‘“ harangues, and, above all, by the 
‘* active and insidious influence of 
“the Roman Catholic Clergy. 
“ Like the Catholic Committee 
‘it levies taxes upon the people 
‘‘ and assumes to itself all the pre 
** rogatives of Government. What 
then is to be done under such 
‘‘ circumstances ?—-Why, put it 
“ down.—Let Ministers appeal to 
“ Parliament to suppress this 
“* monstrous evil, and the appeal 
‘‘ will not be made in vain. If 
‘“‘ not soon extinguished, a rebel- 
‘‘ lion more dreadful, more san- 
‘ ouinary, and more dangerous, 
“than any on record, will be the 
“ consequence. Though much mis- 
‘¢ chief has been done, it is not too 
“Tate. But letthe Parliament in 
‘« Capel-street sit for another Ses- . 
* sion, and it is our conscientious 
* belief that a Rebellion will be | 
“as surely organised, and will as 
“ certainly follow, as the Rebel- 
“ lion of 1798 followed the sitti 
“of the Roman Catholic Back- 
“ Jane Parliament in 1793.—We 
“ understand that the Cabinet is 
“ about to assemble in the course . 
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“implore the Ministers to take | 
“this subject under their innme-| 
* diate consideration. The Ma-| 
** jesty of the Kine, the dignity of | 
“ Government, the authority of. 
** Parliament, are equally out-| 
*‘ raged by the existence of this | 
“ jmperium in imperio. Among 
** the Catholics the Kina’s name 
*‘is become a mockery, and the 
** Decrees of the Legislature sub- 
“servient to the approbation of 
*¢ the Catholic Association. How- 
** ever divided in opinion the Ca- 
*« binet may be upon the merits of 
** the Catholic Question, there can 
* be no difference of opinion as 
“to the necessity of putting down 
*‘ this anomalous power. Let the 
** Question be discussed in Par- 
* iament alone ; let not conces- 
* sion be the result of fear; let 
** not a self-created and audacious 
“‘ body bully us into apathy. To 
“‘the whole Cabinet we would 
“say, the country is prosperous ; 
“* the name of England is respected 
‘in every quarter of the globe; 
“ats glory is secured; its power 
“ds unequalled ; we owe this 
** proud station among the nations 
“of the world to your counsels; 
*‘ there is but one blot; there is 
* but one weak point; in Ireland 
** alone your authority is derided ; 
*‘in Ireland alone you have a 
** rival, a mischievous, and a dan- 
** gerous foe. The country and 
“the Parliament will aid you in 
“ crushing it; and the voice of 
“reason, of policy, aye, and of 
“humanity too (for blood will 
“ follow, else, these proceedings 
“im Ireland) demands its extine- 
“ tion,” 


Now, though you see this in 
what is called a ministerial paper, 


you are not to conclude that the 
raving stuff comes from authority 
It proceeds, in all likelihood, from 
the enraged Bible-saints, who are 
stung to madness by the victory 
which every one says the Catholic 
priests have cbtained over them. 
They, who have a strong chain of 
connexion, would move hell, if 
they could, to get revenge for this 
triumph over them. This I take 
to be the chief cause of these at- 
tacks. The Orange rufjians are, 
I dare say, by no means idle. It 
would be strange indeed if they 
were ; but, let hypocrites and ruf- 
fians do what they like, you will 
triumph, if you proceed as you 
have begun. 

The stupid fellows call for mea- 
sures “‘ to put you down.” But, 
how? What sort of measures! 
You dare not now hold meetings 
out of doors. And, can any thing be 
done to prevent you from meeting 
in-doors? Suppose a law to be 
passed to prevent you from meet- 
ing under your present name. 
Why, then you will meet under 
another neme, that’s all; and 
thus the Parliament will have 
enough to do in making laws for 
you, and, as soon as it separates, 
you will have a name that may 
serve you till it meet again! If 
we have nothing else, we shall 
have fine sport at any rate. But, 
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you collect money! And how are 


they to prevent you from doing | 
‘a regular affiliation and corres- 


this? And on what ground are 
they to attempt it? Are not you 
to collect money for Catholic pur- 


poses, as well as the Bible Asso- | 
ciations for Protestant purposes! 
Are not you to collect money to 
cause publications to be made as’ 


well as the ¢ract-societies? Are 
not you to collect money in order 
to procure justice for poor op- 
pressed Catholics, as well as the 
Bridge-street Association for the 
purpose of carrying on prosecu- 
tions against public libellers, so 
called by that Association? The 
objects and proceedings of that 
** self-created” body have been 
decided to be lawful; and are 
yours to be declared to be un- 
lawful? 

But, you are “ a parliament.” 
Give a dog ‘an ill name and he 
will soon find a hangman.” You 
are called a ‘ self-created par- 
liament.” You are an “ @oma- 
lous power.” Now, then, pray 
observe, that, in 1817, 1818, 
1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, 
there was a body, which called 


_ itself the “ AGRICULTURAL 
_ ASSOCIATION.” 
’ had 
_ county in England and Wales. 
. These delegates held their ses- 
sions, during every session of 


This body 


“ delegates” from every 


December 4, 1824. 
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parliament, and had a permanent 
president, or chairman. It had 
pondence all over the kingdom. 
It raised money, and large sums 
of money by a sort of assessment, 
so much per county ; and the scene 
of its sittings was not many hun- 
dred yards from that of the par- 
liament itself, 

Well, did any one ever com- 
plain of this body? Was this 
‘“« Association” ever called a 
‘self-created parliament,” though 
the members were actually called, 
and though they really were, ‘‘de- 
legates ;” and though it was set- 
tled by these delegates what sum 
of money should be’ contributed 
by each county? Nobody ever 
pretended that this Association 
was unlawful, that it ought to be 
put down. It remained to enjoy 
its sittings, and to publish accounts 
of its proceedings, until, in the 
fulness of time, it dissolved itself. 

Aye; but the object of this 
“ Association” was different from 
yours. Verily was it; for its ob-- 
ject was to make the community 
in general eat dear bread for the 
benefit of the landlords and far- 
mers, Their object was to cause 
the grossest of injustice to be 
done, while your object is to 
obtain justice. But, mind, in both 
cases, an alteration in the laws 
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was the means in contemplation. 
That Association wanted an altera- 
tion in the Corn Laws ; and you 
want an alteration in the laws 
touching your religion. A great 
part of the business of that 
* Association ” was to stir up 
the counties to send petitions 
to Parliament. They did so stir 
them up, and the petitions came. 
Every one knew the source of 
these petitions; every one knew, 
that they were drawn up and sent 
from the Assenlly of Delegates 
in London ; but never did it enter 
into the head of any one to accuse 
this Association of being a rival 
to the Parliament. And why are 
you so called ? Because you have 


(that which those men think it tobe 
their interest to obtain? Cana 
law be made to prevent newspa- 
pers from publishing reports of 
what such men say on such occa- 
sions? ~=Can _ a law be passed to 
prevent such men from receiving 
money Voluntarily presented to 
them, to defray the expenses at- 
tending their applications to Par- 
liament? Cana law be passed 
to prevent such men from drawing 
up a statement of their grievances, 
and making that statement known 
to all the nations of the world? 
Poh! laugh at the stupid rage of 
the ruffians and hypocrites : laugh 
at it, and proceed with earnesi- 
ness and honesty, as you have 





iruth and justice on your side; | begun. 











because your enemies feel that| This wretched slave of the 
you will have the public voice, 
with you ; because they cannot|“‘be discussed in Parliament 
answer you with the pen; and, as|“* ALONE.” The devil! Then 


Dr. Mitner told Dr. Srerexs, | the press too is to be silent! Nay, 


Courier says: ‘* let the question 


they want-‘' /o crush you with the 
millstone of the law.” 

But, again Task, what law can 
crush you? What law can be 
made to “* put you down”? Can 
a law be made to prevent me 
from meeting in a room to talk 
about the means of obtaining an 
alteration in the laws? Can a 
law be passed to prohibit men 
from mecting to discuss the means 


of obtaining from the Legislature 


we must not talk upon this tender 
subject, even by our fire-sides: 
The man is a fool who writes thus. 
He does not know what he is ra- 
ving about. You have no need 
to trouble yourselves about such 
ravings. You have nothing to do 
but to proceed in your presen! 
course, and leave the rest to events 


and to the impotent malice of your 
enemies, which latter will do more 


for you than you can do for your 
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selves. 
longer to be cheated by cries 
about “ popish plots,” and the 
“‘ church in danger.” There are 
even many persons who are half 
persuaded, that if the church of 
Sxipsereen really were in dan- 
ger, there would be not much 
cause for public alarm. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, will 
you permit me to offer you one 
piece of advice ? 
duces such a lasting and efficient 


Nothing pro- 
DS 


impression as particular FACTS. 
General statements, however clear 
and eloquent, soon become feeble 
in the mind; but particular facts 
stick there, and lead to effects. 
For this reason, nothing would do 
so much for your cause as the put- 
ting into print, and circulating, 
and recording in a convenient 
form, all, or as many as possible, 
of the particular instances of the 
ill-treatment of the Catholics. 
Such a man was, at such a time 
and place, thus and thus treated : 
such a man was transported for 
being out of his house between 
sunset and sunrise: such a man 
was sold up for tithes: such an 
affray for tithes took place: sach 
and such were the proceedings at 
such a sessions of the peace. These 
things, regularly and concisely 
published in newspapers, and then 
‘collected in tracts, Number 1, 2, 3, 








The public here are nojand so on, would form a body of 


evidence to convince all the world. 

This is the most effectual way 
of making your case known to the 
world, and it is, therefore the 
most effectual way of galling your 
enemies. 
your voice; they want to prevent 


They want to smother 


the world from hearing of your 
erievances ; they are enraged be- 
yond measure that you have made 
the world listen to you. To effect 
this, you ought to spare nothing 


You 


ought, if possible, to tell every 


that is within your power. 


nation upon earth how the people 
of Ireland are treated, and how 
iniserable is their lot. If you per- 
severe steadily in doing this, you 
will obtain your rights, and that 
is all that you wish to obtain. 


Despise, I beseech you, the 
stupid slaves whose effusions } 
have quoted above. Suffer thera 
to produce nv impression upon 
you. If the Government were to 
attempt to follow their advice, 
that would only accelerate your 
triumph. These threats are thrown 
out with the hope of si/encing yon: 
that is the object. An yin: 
‘to put you down by law,” would 
be the most effectual way of mak- 
ing your grievances and sufferings 
known to all parts of the world. 
Let your motto be: “ STEADY 
PERSEVERANCE,” and your 
triumph is certain, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your sincere Friend, and 
Most obedient Servant, 
Wn. COBBETT. 
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| first reason is, that such reports 
POLICE-REPORTS : tend to hold the magistrates them- 

OR, selves to their good behaviour; 

NEWSPAPER - GOVERNMENT, | that they know that the public eye 
is upon them, and that, therefore, 


they will be the more careful to 
Tusrx has been, for some time, |do right, and to avoid doing 


this question before the Public; | wrong. 

namely, Whether it be proper that! Now, in answer to this reason, 
Police-Reports, that is to say, an|I have to observe, that if a ma- 
account of the examinations be-| gistrate stands in need of some- 
Jove the police magistrates, should | body to watch him, in order that 
be published in the newspapers, | he may act justly, he will have 





or, in any manner, sext forth in| very little scruple in taking care 
print? This question came, at that the person that is to watch 
last, before the Judges of the him shall not do his duty. Such 
Court of King’s Bench. Some a magistrate will become grossly 
man who conceived himself to be familiar with the police-reporters ; 
injured by a police-report pub-| and will, whenever he finds it 
lished in a newspaper, brought an | necessary to his interest, not only 
action against the proprietor of | do injustice, but take care that 
the paper. The proprietor of the the newspapers shall applaud him 
paper endeavoured to stop the | for that injustice, in place of cen- 
action by a plea of right to pub- | suring him ; it being as notorious 
lish police-reports. The question | as the sun at noon-day, that the 
thus came befvre the Judges of| columns of newspapers are to be 
the Court of King’s Bench, who’ sold to the highest bidder, at so 
have determined that no such | much an inch. It is not the 
rlyht exists in anybody; a decision | \ public eye;” it is not this eye 
which I think rise and just; and | Ww hich is upon the magistrate’s 
for this opinion I will, with the | conduct. It is the eye of the news- 
reader’s leave, state my reasons. | papers ; and that eye never loses 

The newspapers have put for- sight of its own pecuniary gains. 
ward, upon this occasion, two| The public is made to see through 
reasons for the publishing of such | that eye; and to see just as much 
reports, and two authorities in|and no more than the news- 
support of those reasons. ais papers please to let it see, The 
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magistrate recognising a_ right 
in the newspapers to publish 
an account of the proceedings 
before him, will, naturally, be 
thinking of the figure which he is 
to make the next day in the news- 
papers. And is it to be believed, 
that the general run of magis- 
trates will not, at times, have 
popularity in their eye, a little 
too much to suffer them to act 
with that strict justice which the 
law requires of them. This prac- 
tice does, moreover, tend to the 
producing of TWATTLE ; and 
twattle is a most monstrous evil. 
Most men are fond of reading, 
and very anxious that other people 
should read their pretty speeches. 
So that, this publishing of reports 
of examination of witnesses is a 
great encouragement to speech- 
making, or twattle, and we often 
read in a police-report, speeches 
made by the magistrate about all 
sorts of things except the matter 
before him. Ifthe divers twattles 
of the late Lord Mayor were all 
collected together, they would 
make us blush at our folly in 
ranking such proceedings amongst 
those of a judicial nature. In 
short, the magistrate will seek to 
please the public, rather than to 
follow the dictates of justice ; and, 
as to holding him to his good be- 


| haviour, what has he to do, “if he 
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want his misdeeds to be glossed 
over; what has he to do, but fo 
make friends with the proprietors 
and reporters of newspapers ? 

The other reason for the pub- 
lishing of these reports, is, that 
the publication of them tends to 
the bringing forward of evidence 
against accused parties, in addi- 
tion to the evidence at first pro- 
duced. This reason, to be worth 
any thing, must have a general 
application. So that al! accused 
parties are, according to this no- 
tion, to be remanded; that is to 
say, to be kept in prison for some 
time, in order to see what fresh 
evidence, what new accusers, the 
newspapers will be able to bring 
forward ! Was there ever 80 mon- 
strous an idea broached before £ 
What! is the magistrate, who has 
the accuser and the accused be- 
fore him, to say to the latter: “1 
‘do not find, in this accusation, 
* sufficient ground to commit you 
“ for trial; but I will keep you in 
‘‘ prison for a time, in order to 
“see whether the newspapers 
‘* cannot stir up against you some 
“ fresh accusation”! The thing is 
too monstrous to merit another 
word to be said abont it. 

The two authorities who have 
been cited by the newspapers, are 
the late Lurp Mayor and Sie 
Ricuarp Birnie, the chief ma- 
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gistrates of the cities of London 
and Westminster. 

As to the former, the speech, 
or twattle, which Mr. Warrnman 
made upon this subject, (while, 
mind, the question was still pend- 
ing before the Judges), was as 
barefaced, as shameless, as nasty 
and dirty a CLAP-TRAP, as 
ever was witnessed on the boards 
of Old Drury, or on a mounte- 
bank’s stage. But it had its ob- 
ject: it was to secure in the news- 
papers a space for puffs onRogrrr 
Warromany for the natural life, and 
for six, or perhaps ten days alter 
the decease of the said Rozerr. 
Even in this transaction itself we 
see the mischief of these reporis. 
Here was a speech, having no- 
thing at all to do with the matter 
before the Lorn» Mayon, contain- 
ing his opinions upon a question 
then pending before the Court of 
King’s Bench. Had it not been 
for such publications, this piece 
of indecency never would have 
been thought of. 


The other authority, Sir 
Ricnarp Birnie, is of more 
weight. He (or so say the news- 


papers) gave it as his opinion, 
that the publication of such re- 
ports was useful, if the reporis 
werecorrectly given. Sir Ricnarp 
Birnie is, I believe, an upright 
magistrate, and he is certainly a 


Pouice-Reports. 





very clever man. But, with his 
leave, the correctness of the re- 
ports does not, in the smallest de- 
gree, remove the objection to 
them; and of this I shall, I think, 
convince him in a moment. 

In cases where the magistrate 
has the power of deciding, the re- 
port can, at any rate, do no harm; 
for here, in fact, a trial takes 
place; both sides are fully heard, 
and the penalty is inflicted, or not. 
There is a decision, and, as to the 
merits of the case, no false im- 
pression can be made on the pub- 
lic. But, very different is the 
effect in cases of examinations, 
leading to a trial hereafter, and 
before another tribunal. 

In the first place, who is to 
answer for the correctness of these 
reports? In six different papers 
there are six different versions. 
They cannot all be true, any more 
than were the tranglations of the 
Scriptures by Luragr, and by four 
other of the “* Reformation” peo- 
ple, each of which differed mate- 
rially from all the others. But, 
I will take the matter in Sim 
Ricsarp Birnin’s own way, and 
suppose that the reports are always 
perfect in point of correctness. 

Suppose me to have a servant, 
whor I discharge for misbehaviour, 


and suppose that he, being drunk 
perhaps, compels sne {to put him 
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out of my house by force. Sup- 
pose this fellow to take me to Bow- 
street, and there to swear, that I 
was a cruel master, that [ almost 
starved him, that he had great 
difficulty in getting his wages from 
me, and, finally, that I assaulted 
him. I must be bound over. When 
the thing comes to trial, the scoun- 
drel has decamped, or, at any 
rate, the charge is proved to be 
false, and I am acquitted. But, 
in the meanwhile, and for the 
space of several weeks, and, per- 


haps, months, the calumnies of 


this unprincipled villain are circu- 


lated against me. My acquittal 


is never heard of; or, if it be, if 


Ihave not moncy enough to pay 
the newspapers for inserting an 
article upon the subject, the ca- 
lumny has done its work. I may 
remove some part of the effect ; 
but the whole of it I never can. 
And, are the proprietors of news- 
papers thus to sport with, or rather, 
to sell for their profit, my repata- 
Must my character be 
given up to them, that they may 
use it as entertainment for their 
readers? Am I to have no re- 
dress? Is this libel to be circu- 
lated against me with impunity, 
because it is taken from the lips of 
a man who has furnished matter 


tion 2 


for a police report ! 
I will give Sin Ricaarp Birnie 
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a real case in point, and that, too, 
arising under his own jurisdiction. 
Several months ago, it may be 
nine months, a Caprars Hook 
came to me, at Kensington, in ap- 
parently great distress of mind. 
He had, in hand, an O_p Times 
newspaper, containing a police 
report respecting him. The his- 
tory of the matter was this :—A 
little girl, about eight or nine 
years of age, the child of a musice 
teacher, named WorpswortH, 
who lived near Bow-street, had 
accused him of “ indecently exe 
posing his person” to her, in @ 
stage-coach going from London to 
Highgate, I think it was. 

A trial finally took place in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The 
Chief-Justice, afler having just 
begun his summing up to the Jury 
said, “* Gentlemen, I will ocee 
if you think it necessary.” Upon 
which the Jury all exclaimed, 
“No! no! my Lord, we are per- 
fectly satisfied;” and the Fore- 
man instantly said, * We say that 
the defendant is not guilty.” 

Aye; but did this wipe away 
the effect of the infamous police- 
report, that had gone all over the 
kingdom for months, and had 
caused this gentleman to be looked 
upon as a nasty, beastly crea- 
ture, unfit to be admitted into any 
decent family ? No, indeed : that 
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vile report, though a correct one, 
and though taken from evidence 
given before Sie Ricrarp Binnie 
himself, had blasted the character 
of a man who was perfectly inno- 
cent. It had been read; it had 
been seenin print; Six Ricnarp 
Birnie had held the accused to 
bail. What more was wanted to 
blast a man's character? Many 
of those who had read this report 
would never hear of the ¢rial; 
and, if the accusers had not ap- 
peared, there would have been no 
trial at all. 

Mark, here, that the publishing 
of these reports must naturally be 
the cause of innumerable false ac- 
cusations for the purpose of ex- 
torting money. 
having their names in print that 
makes people yield to such extor- 
tions. If examinations before Ma- 
gistrates were forbidden to be 
printed, many would resist the de- 
mands of miscreants, to which de- 
mands they now yield. So that 
the newspapers, instead of “ aid- 


“‘ing in the administration of 


“justice,” as they pretend to do, 
are the fosterers, and even the 
creators, of that almost worst de- 
scription of villains ; those who 
extort money by threats of false 
accusations. 

I forget, and am sorry that I do 


forget, what Caprarx Hoox told 


It is the dread of 











me about the efforts which he 
had, in vain, made to induce the 
newspapers to do him justice. I 
remember that he told me that 
the whole affair had cost him a 
large sum of money. His business 
with me was, to get me to publish 
a statement of his case. I told 
him I would certainly do it, and 
I did it in the Register of the 7th 
of February last. Having told him 
that I would do it, he pulled out 
his purse as a matter of course, 
and was taking several sovereigns 
to give ; and was utterly astounded 
when I told him that no money 
was necessary in my case! 

Now, is there any thing further 
wanted to show the injustice and 
cruelty of permitting these police 
reports, Signor WarraMan’s pro- 
found and most glaringly clap-trap 
remarks to the contrary notwith- 
My advice to Car- 
rain Hloox was this: I told him 
that I could do him little good; 
that my Register was read by 
persons who did not want pelice- 


standing ? 


reports to amuse them; but that 
he ought to compel the newspapers 
to do him justice; that he ought to 
draw up a full account ofhis case, 
carry it to every newspaper that 
had published the police-report, 
and to bring an action against every 
one of them that refused to insert 
the account, free of expense ; for, 
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added I, I am certain that a Judge 
and Jury will never say, that 
these people are to libel you, in 
this outrageous manner, with im- 
punity, merely because the libel 
is picked up at a_police-office. 
This was my advice to Carrain 
Hoox, and, if he had followed it, 
he would have obtained justice, 
either from, or on, this band of 
libellers. 

But we have, as yet, not seen 
these reports in their worst light. 
They are injurious to every body, 
to all ranks and degrees of men; 
but more particularly to the 
poorer class. When a man of 
this class comes before the police- 
magistrate, though it be but for a 
brawl with his wife, he is made a 
subject of sport in the newspapers. 
If he be charged with a serious 
offence, he is called, without any 
scruple, ruffian, villain, and the 
like. In short, as far as he is 
known, though he may be per- 
fectly innocent, he is ruined and 
destroyed. 


Let us think a little of the ruin 
and misery which these reports 
must bring upon the poorer classes, 
Suppose me to suspect my ser- 
vant of robbing me; suppose the 
circumstances to be so strong as 
to induce the magistrate to com- 
mit him for trial. Suppose the 
man tried and acquitted, and that, 
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on the trial, all the suspicious 
circumstances are satisfactorily 
explained. The man comes out 
of gaol; but his name and the 
police-report stick to him. The 
man is ruined; and this, too, for 
no purpose other than that of put- 
ting money into the pockets of 
the owners, in whole or in shares, 
of newspapers. 

This reporting is a rich mine 
to the newspapers. In the first 
place, it affords a great quantity 
of that kind of matter that idle 
people like. But, besides this, if 
brings solid sums from those who 
want reports softened, or suppress- 
ed, or made to bear against their 
adversaries. Is not this a pretty 
use to make of the press? I do 
not say, that all the newspapers 
act thus; but I am convinced, 
that few of them are exempt from 
the charge. So that the news 
papers have, by such means, a 
strong hold of people’s purses ; 
and, is it not time to put an end 
to this ! 

The Cier-Jusrice, in giving 
judgment in this: case, observed, 
that the publication of ex-parte 
statements, even in an open Court, 
like that of the King’s Bench, was 
not lawful. It would be very 
hard if they were. When I filed 
my affidavits against Mr, Sxerca 
LEY, and obtained a rule for him 
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to show cause why he should not 
be criminally prosecuted, did I 
publish my affidavits and my 
counsel’s speech? Not a word 
of either; and I should have de- 
served punishment if fhad. When 
he had answered ; when both sides 
had been heard ; and when a dc- 
cision had taken place; then I 
published an account of the 


publication, in the newspapers, 
of the reports of trials, does a 
great deal more harm than good, 
for which opinion I will give my 
reasons, whenever the able Editor 
of the Mornine Curonicre will 
distinctly give his reasons for the 


‘contrary opinion. 


| 


| The Morning Chronicle tells 
| 





us, that the police-report question 








whole. jis to be carried before the House 
However, I am of opinion that of Lerds, and that it hopes that 
even the publica‘ion of reports of |a different feeling will prevail 
trials is not lawful, unless it take | there. The Chronicle cannot be 
place under authority ofthe Court, in earnest. It never can believe, 
and with all the precautions ne-| that the House of Lords will 
cessary fo secure correctness | abandon us to newspaper-govern- 
What! shall any man tellme, that ment. There are many sorts of 
a sham action can be brought bad government; but what must 
against me merely to give Lawyrr be the lot of a people governed by 
Scarterr, or any other, an op- | newspapers! 
portunity to vilify me; and that | I subjoin here what the Chief- 
his speech is to be published, and | Justice is reported to have said, 
that I am to have no redress! Or,| when he gave judgment in the 
suppose the action not to be a/ abovementioned case. 


“dies ell not ‘eler! 
sham one; aon will ot we cad 1 ies le eet Riceriiien: 
the case. The lawyer is privi-|« who, after stating the nature of 
deged in the making of his speech | ‘‘ the record as above described, 
in Court ; but, is that privilege to |” intimated, as the — - 
“2 “self, Mr. Justice Bayiey, and 


be extended to the newspapers? |« Mr. Justice Hornoyn, that the 
If the lawyer be privileged to |“ plaintiff was entitled to judg- 


blacken my character, itis before |“‘ ment upon all the pleas de- 
sad 1; “murred to,except the 6th and 
a judge and jury who see clearly |« gi [it is unnecessary, for the 


into his motives; but, is the news- |“ information of the general rea- 
paper proprietor to circulate the |“ der, to state the reasons of the 


libels, and am I to have xo re-  Lieunt oe Abele. jnegaens anne 


‘* any of the pleas, except the se- 
dress? My opinion is, that the |“ cond, which was calculated to 
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‘‘ raise the general question as to 
‘the legality of publishing fairly 
“‘and impartially as matter of 
‘‘ news, in a newspaper, the pro- 
** ecedings of a Police Office prior 
‘*to commitment, or other steps 
‘* preliminary to the trial of a per- 
*‘ son accused of a crime. The 
‘« judgment being delivered from 
“a manuscript, and read with 
“ great rapidity, we do not pre- 
“tend to give the very words of 
“ the Court, although, with the aid 
‘‘ of short-hand, we have been 
“astute in endeavouring to state 
“it accurately. We understood 
** the Lord Chief-Justice to deliver 
“the opinion of the Court upon 
the second plea to the following 
‘effect: ‘It now remains to con- 
“sider the second plea, which 
“was very properly treated in 
“ argument, as the most impor- 
“tant plea in the case. That 
** plea sets out the libellous para- 
“graphs in terms as they were 
** published in tie Morning Herald, 
‘alleging the examinations, and 
“‘ the results of them to have oc- 
“ curred as therein stated, and 
** further averring, ‘ that the sup- 
‘* posed libels contained no other 
“than a true, fair, and just re- 
“port of the proceedings at the 
“public office, Bow-street, and 
“were published with no scan- 
*“‘dalous, malicious, defamatory, 
** unworthy, or unlawful motive— 
“that the proceedings took place 
*“ publicly and openly; and the 
“reports of them were published 
“as public news, of public pro- 
* ceedings, and with no other in- 
“tention, and for no other object 
*‘or purpose whatsoever.’ This 
** plea is founded on a supp0sition 
“ that it is lawful for the Editor of 
“a public journal to publish ac- 
“counts of proceedings reg 


“have taken place before a Justice 
‘* of the Peace, by way of prelimi- 
‘nary inquiry as to what is to be 
‘¢ the foundation of a commitment 
“ or otherwise ofa person, who is to 
“be made amenable to justice, 
‘and doing this, by giving the 
** statements of witnesses examined 
“before the trial, though those 
‘* statements may in themselves be 
“ jyst as true. This proposition 
“was justified on the part of the 
‘* defendant, and it was inferred, 
“from the supposed legality of 
“such a publication, that no ac- 
“tion can be maintained by the 
“ person thus accused, whose cha- 
‘ racter or reputation may be in- 
‘“jured. The case was argued 
“with much learning on both 
“ sides, and all the decisions and 
“opinions that had any _bear- 
“ing on the question, were cited 
“on the one side, and on the 
‘“ other. It would be unnecessary, 
‘and, indeed, impolitic for the 
“ Court to take up its time in 
‘commenting on all these autho- 
“rities. It is suflicient to say, 
“that there is not one of them 
“ which plainly and directly sup- 
‘¢ ports the affirmative of this pro- 
‘‘ position, but that there are 
“many of them which expressly 
“ amount to a negative of it. The 
“ case which hears most strongly 

“ in support of the affirmative of 
“it is, Currie v. Walter, 1 Esp. 

‘¢ 456. S.C. 1 Bos. and Pul. 523; 

“ that case is undoubtedly a great 

‘“‘ authority in itself, and derives 

‘* additional weight from the man- 

“ner in which it is spoken of by 

“Mr. Justice Lawrence, in the 
“ King v. Wright, 8 Term Re- 

ports, 203; but that case has 

“ never received the sanction of 

“the Court in any subsequent 

‘‘ case. It differs, however, from 
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“the present case in some im- 
“ portant features. The alleged 
7 libel in that case purported to 
“be an account of proceedings in 
** this Court, when it was called 
“upon to grant a criminal in- 
** formation, which was a proceed- 
“ing preliminary to farther in- 
“‘ quiry. That was a proceeding 
‘* in an open Court competent to 
** hear and determine, and which 
** ought to be open to as many of 
“the public as can be conve- 
“ niently accommodated. It was 
** not like an inquiry before Jus- 
** tices of the Peace, whose room 
“‘may be lawfully closed when- 
“ ever they think fit to make their 
“ proceedings private. The pro- 
“ ceeding which was the founda- 
“tion of the action in Currie v. 
* Walker, terminated in a refusal 
“of the rule for a criminal in- 
** formation, and therefore did not 
‘* Jead to a subsequent determina- 
“tion or inquiry. The proceed- 
** ings in the present case termi- 
“nated in the first instance, by 
“ holding the accused person to 
“* bail, and terminated afterwards 
“ by the Justice holding him to 
** bail to take his trial; and there- 
“* fore a trial was expected to take 
** place at the time of the publica- 
“tion of these proceedings. This 
“* Court has, on more occasions 
“than one, been called upon to 
“express its opinions judicially 
** onthe publication of preliminary 
‘and ex-parte proceedings, and 
** has on all occasions delivered its 
*‘ opinion against the legality of 
‘such publications. In 1804, 
“ Mr. Justice Heath in 5 Esp. 
“* 120, declared his opinion to 
“ that effect, and since then other 
‘* Judges have delivered their opi- 
“nion to the same effect. It is 
** well known that many Judges 








“have lamented the inconveni- 
‘ence an mischievous tendency 
“of such publications. Within 
“the memory of many persons 
“the instances of such publica. 
‘* tionshave not been so numerous 
“as of late. They have greatly 
“ increased in number, and have 
“ now become very frequent, but 
‘* on that account they are not the 
“‘ less unlawful, nor is it less the 
“duty of those to whom the ad- 
“ ministration of justice is intrust- 
“ed to express their opinion 
“ against them. I have pointed 
* out the distinction between this 
‘“* caseand Currie v. Walter; but it 
“ is not to be inferred from thence 
“ that the ex-parte publication of 
“ proceedings even in this Court is 
“sanctioned by law. It is not, 
“ however, necessary in this case 
“to decide that point, inasmuch 


‘*‘ as it may be matter for serious. 


* consideration when it properly 
“ arises. It was further contended 
‘in this case that even assuming 
‘* publications of this kind to be 
“so far unlawful es to render 
‘‘ their authors amenable to crimi- 
‘‘ nal law, by reason of the pub- 
“ lic inconvenience resulting from 
“‘ them, yet that the party himself 
‘* could not maintain a civilaction ; 
“or if be brings an action as in 
‘the present case, the denial of 
‘‘ malice, which was supposed not 
‘to exist in the mind of the de- 
‘‘ fendant, would be an answer to 
“the action. If, however, the 
‘ plea be had in law, as we think 
‘it is, the demurrer is an answer 
“ to that argument. I take it to be 
“ a general rule not to be disputed, 
“that a person who sustains & 
‘special or particular injury, 
‘“ which is unlawful on the ground 
“ of the injury, may maintain an 
“ action for his own special cause; 
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“and if a publication like the 
4s ° 
present, tends to pervert (as im- 


‘“‘ puted) the administration of 


** justice, and a person is accused 
“ of an offence, it is impossible to 
“say that the individual, whose 
“ trial is to be affected by sucha 
** publication, does not sustain a 
** special and particular injury, 
‘* independently of the injury and 
‘* prejudice which his character 
“* must sustain, by a publication in 
** the manner in which this publi- 
“cation was sent forth into the 
“world. I take it to be a known 
“ general rule, that any act which 
“ is unlawfulin itself is to be taken 
“* to have been done malo animo ; 
“* and that is all that is to be under- 
* stood when a libel is charged 
** to be malicious, and which is so 
“ to be considered, unless the pub- 
‘lication of it is excused by the 
“‘ occasion or other circumstances 
‘‘ of the publication. There are 
“some acts, though not in them- 
‘‘ selves unlawful, which in law 
“are charged and considered to 
“be malicious, as being offences 
“ against trade. For instance, the 
“* melting of tallow. Such a trade 
“is not unlawful in itself; but by 
“‘ the annoyance which it produces 
‘to the neighbours, it may be- 
“come unlawful, and the neigh- 
“ bours may maintain an action 
‘against the person carrying on 
“* that trade, and charge his act to 
‘* be malicious. Nobody ever ob- 
** jected to such a mode of charg- 
** ing such an offence, although the 
‘“‘ defendant has no personal ma- 
“lice, and only acts with a view 
“to his own profit. The publica- 
‘* tion in. question impeaches the 
rs sary character ; and a pub- 
“lication, impeaching a man’s 
“‘ private character, is unlawful, 
“unless the occasion makes il ex- 


“cusable. These observation 
“are made in answer to the ob- 
“jection to the declaration; that 
‘even if the facts, stated in the 
** defendant’s plea, did not furnish 
** a defence to the action, still the 
“ action would not be maintain- 
“able. We are of opinion that 
“the judgment must be entered 
“for the plaintiff, upon the de- 
“murrer, to all the pleas except 
“ the sixth and the eighth.’ 

** Judgment was given accord- 
“ ingly.” 





AMERICAN TREES. 

Ir I were. not certain, that this 
is a subject deéply interesting to 
the whole nation, I should not 
often dwell upon it. I shall in- 
sert here two articles with regard 
to the Locust-Tree; the first is 
part of a Nore, by Hunrer, in 
his edition of Everyn’s Sytva.— 
The second is an extract from the 
Gentieman’s Macazine of the 
year 1791.—I beg the reader's 
attention to these two articles; to 
which I shall have some remarks 
to subjoin. 

Nore rxom Honrer’s Epirion 
or Everyn’s Syuva, 


My excellent friend, Joseph 
Harrison, Esq. of Bawtry, has 
favoured me with the following 
observations, in a letter dated 
July 25, 1782:—“ The first ex- 
‘periment that I know of, re 
* specting the application of the 
,* timber of the Locust-tree, to 
‘any purposes in ship-building, 
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‘was in Virginia, where I re- 
“t sided some time about the year 
“1733 ; and there, happening to 
“* be acquainted with an ingenious 
“shipwright, that had been sent 
‘* over by some merchants of Li- 
‘* yerpool to build two large ships, 
“I had frequent conversations 





*‘ with him, respecting the quali- 
‘* ties of the several setcioal tim. | 
‘* ber-trees in thatcountry. Being | 
‘a person of observation, he had 
‘made many useful remarks on. 
“that subject; which the nature | 
“ of his employmentafforded many | 
“ opportunities of doing with ad- | 
‘vantage. He reckoned the) 
‘oaks, elms, ashes, and many 
“other timber-trees common to. 
‘* both countries, much inferior to | 
* the same sorts in England ; but 
“ frequently spoke of the Locust- 
“ tree, as of extraordinary quali- 
‘* ties both for strength and dura- 
‘tion; and used often to say, if 
‘‘a sufficient quantity could be 
‘** had, it would be the best timber 
‘he had ever met with for the 
* building of ships. After he had 
‘** completed his engagements with 





“ his employers at Liverpool, he | 
** set a small vessel on the stocks | 
“for himself; but unluckily, not 
“having a sufficient quantity of 
‘iron for that purpose, and none | 
“being to be had at that time) 
** in the country, he was obliged 
** to put a stop to the work, till he 
“‘ bethought himself of the follow- 
“ing succedaneum. He had 
“formerly (as hinted above) ob- 
‘* served the extraordinary strength 
** and firmness of the Locust-tree, 
‘““and on this occasion took it 
‘into his head that trenails of 
“ that timber might be substituted 
“ for iron bolts, in many places 
‘* where least liable to wrench, or 
“ twist, as in fastening the floor- 








“timbers to the keel, and the 
*‘ knees to the end of the beams, 
“‘ which two articles take up a 
“* large proportion of the iron used 
“in a ship; purposing, when he 
“ arrived in England, to bore out 
“ the Locust trenails, and drive 
‘* jron bolts in their stead. When 
“he first informed me of this 
“scheme, I must own I thought 
“ the experiment very hazardous. 
‘“‘ However, as necessity has no 
“* Jaw, he put it in practice. The 
“ ship was built in that manner, 
“¢ Joaded, and sailed for Liverpool, 
‘‘ where she arrived safe; and 
“though they met with some 


'“* blowing weather on the passage, 


‘‘ she never made so much water, 
‘‘ but that one pump could easily 
“keep her free. She returned 
“ back to Virginia the next year, 
“when I had an opportunity of 
“ being informed by the builder 
“ himself (who was then Captain 
‘© of her) of what had been the 
“result of his project. He said, 
“that during the passage, espe- 
“ cially in blowing weather, he 
‘was very attentive in examin- 
‘“‘ ing the water-ways, as, at that 
‘“ place, weak ships are most lia- 
“ ble to work and strain; but that 
“ he could not perceive any thing 
‘“‘ more than is usual in other ves- 
‘sels. When unloaded, she was 
‘hauled ashore upon the bank, 
‘in order to be searched both 
‘‘ outside and inside; when, on 
“ the strictest examination, it was 
‘“‘ found the Locust trenails, that 
‘‘had been substituted instead of 
“iron bolts, seemed (to all ap- 
“ pearance) to have effectually 
‘‘ answered the purpose intended ; 
“ however, it was thought pru- 
* dent to take several of them out, 
“and put in iron bolts in their 
“ room : and this operation afforded 
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‘* another proof of their extraordi- 
‘“‘nary strength and firmness; as 
“they endured to be hacked out 
“with a set-bolt, just as well as 
‘though. they had been iron; 
‘* whereas Oak trenails are usually 
“bored out with an augur. The 
“ next voyage the ship made was 
‘*to the West Indies, where the 
“ Captain died, and with him 
“ended (for the present) any 
‘‘ further prosecution of this mat- 


“ter: for though the success of 


‘ the aboveexperiment was known 
“to many, yet (as is frequently 
“the case with new discoveries) 
‘** none, that I ever heard of, made 
“any use of Locust trenails in 
‘‘ ship-building till many years 
“after; though on the goodness 
‘‘of that article greatly depends 


‘‘ the strength and durableness of 


“a ship. I frequently recom- 
“mended it, when opportunilies 
‘offered, but all to no purpose, 
“ till about twenty years ago, when 
‘‘ T was settled in trade at Rhode 
“Island, I persuaded some ship- 
“ builders to try the experiment ; 
“ but notwithstanding all my en- 
“deavours, the use of Locust 
“trenails still continued to be 
“ little practised or known, till it 
“happened to be adopted by a 
“ builder of some eminence at 
“New York, and of late years 
‘has been introduced into ge- 
‘‘neral use there, and in some 
“parts of New England: but as 
‘* yet the use of the Locust-tree, in 
‘“ ship-building, is confined to the 
“article of trenails, on account 
“ of its scarcity; for, was it near 
* as plentiful as Oak, it would be 
‘* applied to more purposes, such 
“as knees, floor-timbers, foot- 
‘ hooks, &c. being much superior 
“to it, both as to strength and 
“ duration; and from its spread- 


“ing into branches, affords full 
‘as large a proportion of crooks, 
‘ or compass-timber, as the Oak.” 


Exrract From tur GgsNrTLE- 
man’s Mboazive. 


The following article appears in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 
“Aug. 1791,” Vol. 61. Part 2. 
page 699. It is signed Eben. 
Jessup. He is described by a 
Correspondent as an American 
gentleman, and an undone Loy- 
alist, having lost a large for- 
tune in the American war. 


“ Ir is proposed that an Act of 
‘« Parliament be obtained, appor- 
“tioning about 10,000 acres, or 
“ such a quantity of the lands in 
“ the New Forest and the Forest 
“of Dean, as may be judged 
“sufficient for the purposes of 
“ Government, to be set apart for 
“growing Locust Trees, Live 
“Oak and White Oak, for the 
‘use of the Royal Navy of this 
“country. The Locust is a wood 
“of aremarkably quick growth, 
“so much so, that twenty-five or 
“thirty years will produce a 
‘ larce tree, fit for the uses com- 
‘monly made of it. Its strength 
‘is equal to that of the Oak, and 
“it is of so durable a nature, 
“that a stake driven into the 
“ground, has been known to 
‘stand exposed to the weather, 
“for the space of eighty or one 
“ hundred years, before it began 
“to decay.—This wood is found 
“ by the American te al to 
“be singularly useful in making 
“the upper works of large ships, 
“and such particular parts of 
‘« vessels, as are likely to decay 
“ soon. The Live Oak and White 
“Oak are made use of for the 
‘same purposes as- the Locust- 
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“tree; and although they are of 
‘a less durable nature than the 
“ Locust, they are still more du- 
“rable than the common oak of 
“ this country. The Locust is 
“used for making of trenails or 
‘“‘ pins for ships; and twelve or 
“ fifteen years will produce a tree 
“large enough for that particu- 
“lar purpose. The Locust-tree 
‘“‘ grows well in this country ; and 
“my Lord Amherst, to whom I 
‘had the honour of suggesting 


‘‘ my plans upon this subject, in- | 


“ formed me, that he has Locust- 
“trees now growing in his gar- 
“dens. It is also beyond a 
‘ doubt, that the Live Oak will 
“ orow well in this country, as 
“ the climate is so nearly alike to 
“that of the Carolinas. The 
* Locust-tree grows best in poor 
“ land, a dry, sandy, or gravelly 
*« soil, and such as will produce 
* scarcely any thing else—of such 
‘‘ quality (as well as of good 
“ land) there is a sufficient quan- 
“tity already surveyed in the 
‘* New Forest: but no other than 
“ good, rich land, will grow large 
“ White Oak-trees. The Locust, 
* Live Oak, and White Oak-trees, 
“should be planted at the dis- 
“tance of about 162 feet apart; 


subject ; but I cannot help observ- 
ing on the scandalous conduct of 
the Government, in not attending 
‘to this proposition for planting 
‘Locusts in the forests. But what 
did Pirr and his crew ever attend 
to but to all sorts of jobbing. If 
\ten thousand acres of Locusts had 
been planted in 1791, they would 
“now have been worth 33,000,000/. 
[ say thirty-three millions of 
pounds; for 660 would stand 
upon an acre at eight feet apart, 
and, at this distance, they would 
now have been good stout trees, 
worth jive pounds each at the 
very least, being four or five times 
as valuable as oak, foot for foot. 
What a shameful thing, then, 
that this matter was not fully m- 
quired into! But Pirr and Don- 
pas and their crew had other fish 
to fry, They could get to finger 
the chink quicker by loans and 
scrip. Forpyce was the Crown- 
land man at that time, and he 





“consequently an acre will pro- 
* duce ahout 160 trees, of about 
f° 14 toneach. The Locust-tree, of 
«25; Live Oak, 40; and White 
* Oak, 60 year’s growth.—The 
“remaining part of the article. 
“recommends the insertion of 
‘‘ several clauses, in the proposed 
“Act of Parliament, for the 
“* planting of waste grounds, com- 


was a pretty fellow to plant trees! 


Never upon earth was the affairs 


of nation so scandalously managed 


as the affairs of this nation | What 


plantations have been made by 
Griensurne, Hvusxisson, and the 
present | Mr. Arsutunor! But, 
[ must return to this subject ; and 


“ mons, Ke. &e. and for promot-| I will, before this winter be over, 


“ ing the cultivation of plantations, 
‘* throughout the hiplen.” 


I have not time this week to 
say what I ought to say on this 


‘aa they shall not laugh at. 


put it under the very noses of 
the Lorp Jonns and Lorp 
Cuarceses, and in a way that 
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“« LIST 
OF FOREST AND FRUIT TREES,” 


Locusts, 

White Oaks, 

Black Oaks, 

Tulip Trees (from seed), 
Gum Trees (two years old), 
Hickories (two years old), 
Black Walnuts, 

Chesnuts, 

Persimons, 

Wild Cherry, 

Occidental Plane (from seed), 
Honey Locust, 


Apple Trees, 23 sorts, and 1 
sort of Pears. 


The price of the Forest-trees is 
5s. a hundred tor every sort; and 
if a thousand be taken (though 
the sorts be mixed), 4s. a hundred 


The price of the Apple-trees, 
2s. under ten; Is. Gd. alter ten; 
and Is. after twenty. 


Sorts or ApPLEs. 


1. Domina. A _ middle - sized 
Apple, deep red colour, a little 
flat shaped at the ends, very full 
of juice and good flavour, and 
keeps for a whole year if neces- 
sary. 

2. Marcuiess. Of a lemon- 
colour, large, clear skinned, rather 
Hr gr at the blossom end, very 

ne flavour, but does not keep 
longer than Christmas. 


3. Vanveverr. Middle size, 
red skin, flesh deep yellow, form 
that of an orange, keeps till March 
very well. 

4. Spirzenserc. Middle size, 
bright red skin, inside tinged with 
pink, of 5 weeny pad excellent 

ies, keeps till April. 

5 ht rome size, rich 


yelow colour, very fine flavour,and | boug 


well till April. 





6. Ruopse [stanp Greenine. 
—Large size, heavy, close texture, 
green skin, yellow flesh, very fine 
flavour, and keeps well till March. 


7. Fauu-Piprin. Large size, 
sometimes weighsa pound, yellow- 
ish skin, yellow flesh, very fine 
flavour, and keeps till Christmas. 


8. Newrown Pippi. Large 
as the last, greenish mottled skin, 
yellow flesh, very fine flavour, and 
keeps well to the end of March. 


25. The Beitrcower isa large 
beautiful and excellent apple for 
the dessert and for cooking. It is 
of a pale but bright yellow colour; 
the cheek next the sun has some- 
times a blush, but more frequently 
is without any red. The form is 
oblong, somewhat pointed at the 
blossom end ; the ends are deeply 
indented. The flesh is rich, juicy, 
tender and sprightly; it ripens 
late in October, and keeps well 
till February. From its beauty 
and excellence, it is the most po- 

ular apple in Philadelphia mar- 
‘et. The tree grows very large 
and spreading ; it should be trim- 
med high, or the liinbs will touch 
the ground when in full bearing. 


29. The Barrack Appte (for 
Cider) takes its name from the 
circumstance of the original trees 
having sprung up alongside of a 
hay-barrack ; that is, a shed with 
open sides and a roof that is raised 
and lowered as occasion may re- 
quire. It grows now on the farm 
of a Mr. Squire, South Orange, 
New Jersey, who has planted ont 
a pretty large orchard, the young 
trees of which are all engrafted 
from this excellent tree. The few 
grafls that I have of this sort, I 
ht of Mr. Squire; he cut 
them from the original tree, 1 
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could not induce him to cut me any 


more ; he would not cut his young 


smooth, with a yellow ground, 
clouded and streaked with shades 


trees on eny account. The apple | of red, with a few dark spots or 


is smallish, about the size of a 
hen’s egg or less ; oblong form ; 
red colour; rather more sweet than 
sour. Most excellent ‘for Cider, 
for which purpose only it is cuiti- 
vated; mixed half and half with 
the Harrison, the Cider is inferior 
to none in the world. So says 
Mr. Squire. 


30. The Camrriexp (for Cider) 
or Newark Sweerinc, is next in 
reputation as a cider fruit to the 
Harrison, and it is usually mixed 
with thatapplein equal parts when 
ground. The size is middling, the 
skin smooth, and with small indis- 
tinct yellow spots. The side from 
the sun a ereenish yellow. The 
flesh is white, firm, sweet and rich. 
The form is round, flatted, and 
somewhat sunk at the ends. The 
cider is very strong and highly 
flavoured, yielding fourteen quarts 
of spirit ‘from a barrel. The 
tree grows vigorously, and is un- 
commonly fruitfal. 

31. Coneress Appie is of 
about a pound weight. Greenish 


yellow, slightly streaked with red | 
toward the sun, a little tapering | 


to the crown, deeply indented at 
the end, and has a short stalk. It 
is a fine, tart, juicy, apple, good 
for cooking and for dessert, ex- 
cellent for drying, ripe in Septeim- 


‘ber, keeps well till New Year. 
The grafis of this that I have sent, | 


are from the original tree, there- 
fore a great number of grafis, | 
should suppose, cannot be ob- 
tained until the lapse of some 
years at least. 


22, Docror Aprie is a very 


large, fair and beautiful apple. 
The form is-rather flat : the akin 


clouds. The stem is very short, 
‘and both ends deeply indented. 
‘The flesh is tender, juicy, and 
‘highly flavoured, remarkably 
breaking ; it ripens in October, 
_and keeps well for several months. 


| 33. Harrison (for Cider). This 
is the most celebrated of the cider- 
| apples of Newark in New Jersey ; 
it is cultivated in high perfection, 
| and to great extent in that neigh- 
‘hourhood, particularly on the 
/Orange Mountain. The shave 
rather long, and pointed toward 
ithe crown ; and stalk long, hence 
itis often-called the Long Stem. 
_The ends are deeply hollowed ; 
the skin is yellow, with »many 
small but distinct black spots, 
which give a roughness to the 
itouch. The flesh is yellow, rich, 
firm, and tough ; the taste plea- 
sant and sprightly, but rather dry. 
| It produces a high-coloured, rich, 
and sweet cider, of great strength, 
commanding a high price at New 
York, frequently ten dollars and up- 
wards, per barrel, when fine for bot- 
'tling. The trees are certain bear- 


(ers; the apples fall about the first 
|of November; they are below the 
middle size, remarkably free from 
rot, and will keep well. Ten 
bushels are required for a barrel 
of cider. One barrel will pro- 
duce 14 quarts of spirit. One tree 
of this kind, in the year 1817, in 
an orchard in Essex County, pto- 
duced upwards of 100 bushels, 87 
of which were gathered when full 
ripe; the others were fallen fruit, 
carefully measured to ascertain 
the quantity. 


34. Pennock, a very large, 
fair, red apple, much admired as 
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an early winter fruit. 
is singular. When standing on 
its end, the axis of the fruit in- 
clines twelve or fifteen degrees 
from the perpendicular line. The 
shape varies, but is generally flat. 
The skin a deep red, with small 
indistinct streaks of dull yellow 
and small black clouds, and light 
0 on the side next the sun. 
The flesh is pale yellow, rich, 
tender, juicy, and sweet; keeps 
well. The tree grows large and 
regular, spreading finely, with 
great beauty. It is a great and 
constant bearer. The apples com- 
mand a high price in Philadel- 
phia market. 


35. Pounn Sweerine is about 
the colour of the Doctor. The 
ground of a deeper yellow than 
the Doctor; it is also larger. It 
ripens early ; iS VERY SWEET, 
It is used to make apple sauce, 
(or apple butter, as the people 
call it,) for which purpose it is 
most excellent, as it requires no 
sugar; it is of course good for 
baking. 
Yankees, they call it the baking 
apple. It sometimes weighs a 
pound. 


36. Rep Srrire for (Cider). 
The fruit is rather small, the form 
oblong, flatted at the ends. The 
stem and crown both sunk; the 
skin is red, faintly streaked, and 
spotted with yellow. The flesh is 
yellow, rich, firm and dry; it 
hangs late, and requires to be 
matured by housing, to make the 
finest Cider. 
the Cider, when properly made, 
is very high both tor strength and 
flavour. The apple keeps well 
through the winter, and is much 
esteemed as an excellent kitchen 
fruit in the latter part of the win- 


The form } 


all the apples 


In the neighbourhoed of 


The character of 











ter. This tree is of a handsome 
regular growth, and a_ great 
bearer; the opinion of dealers is, 
that this Cider is difficult to fine 
fit for bottling; when perfectly 
clear, amongst our first finest 
liquors. 

37. Tenper Sweerinxe (for Ci- 
der). Green, pretty good size, 
good for cooking, requires no 
sigar, makes good apple butter, 
and is good for Cider. It is very 
tender, almost as tender as a 
peach. Keeps well till Christ- 
mas. 


38. Minsummer Aprpwr. Fit to 
eat in July (in Long Island); a 
very fine apple, but not very 
large. It is the earliest apple to 
ripen. 

39. Mamoru. The largest of 
in America, It 
weighs from 1/b. to 2/b. It is 
chiefly used for pies and sauce, 
for which use it is muchesteemed. 


40. Lone Istanpn Seepiina 
(for Cider). The graffs of this 
sort were, by my direction, taken 
from a tree, which came from 
seed, and which stood (and stands) 
within a few rods of the house that 
I occupied in Long Island. The 
fruit is rather small; but it was 
excellent for Cider ; and it always 
bore prodigious crops. The tree 
was straight in the frunk, and 
looked, in winter, like a forest- 
tree. I call it the Long Jsland 
Scedling ; because it is necessary 
to give it a name, and it had none 
before. 


41. Lone Istanp Copiine,— 
I speak, in the Journal of my 
Year’s Residence, under date of 
9 July, thus: “ Apples to make 
“puddings and pies, but our 
“ housekeeper does not know how 
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“to make an apple pudding, she} 
“‘ puts the pieces of apple amongst 
“the batter! She has not read 
‘¢ Perer Pinpar!” [have no other 
authority for calling these apples 
Codlings. They were the finest 
apples I ever saw for making 
puddings and pies. They were 
good to eat also, and they came 
early. They were the most va- 
luable appl:s that we had. I 
never saw any of the sort that I 
know of, except in the orchard of 
the house wherein I lived. I, 
therefore, sent out to my friend to 

t me some of the cuttings from 
that orchard. 


42. New Jersey-Seex-no-F ar- 
THER, is a red apple, of a pretty 
good size, of a very fine flavour. 


PEARS. 


43. Lone Istanp Perry Pear. 
This Pear is a prodigious bearer. 
A middling-sized tree would keep 
an ox for several weeks. We 
used to let the oxen and cows help 
themselves as far as they could 
reach, and then we used to shake 
the rest down to them. The cattle 
preferred these pears to all the 
other fruits of the orchard. This 
is a proof that they were more 
nutritious than the otber fruits. It 
is ahard and very backward pear. 
Not pleasant to eat raw; but it 
has more syrup, and is said to 
make finer Perry than any other 
pear whatever. 


44. Lone Istanp Faux Pear. 
This Pear ripens-in October, and 
keeps till Christmas. When ripe, 
it is of a greenish yellow, and it 
weighs, upon an average, about 
ten or eleven ounces. it is, be- 
yond all comparison, the finest 
pear that I ever tasted. 





APPLE GRAFFS. 


Tux following Letter will speak 
for itself. I shall only say, that, 
after this year, it is not likely that 
I shall import any graffs, or have 
any trees, of any sort, for sale. 
I am not likely to have conve- 
niencies for it ; and I find it causes 
a greater demand on my time than 
[ am likely to be able to answer, 
without neglecting other things 
which I have more at heart. 


To Mr. Consett. 


London, 29th Nov. 1824. 
Sir, 


Axsovr ten days since, I waited 
on you at Kensington, for the pur- 
pose of presenting to you an apple, 
obtained from one of your Ameri- 
can graffs ; and being informed 
by Miss Cobbett of your indispo- 
sition, I did not press an inter- 
view under such circumstances 
(being altogether a stranger) ; 
but the object of my visit being to 
communicate to you the success 
of my graffing, in which J think 
you appear to take a lively in- 
terest, 1 am induced to state some 
particulars perhaps not unworthy 
of your notice.—It was very late 
in the season of the present year, 
that I procured, by letter, some 
American graffs from your son, 
Mr. James P. Cobbett; and as 
some of the first parcel were 
damaged and useless, he very 
kindly favoured me with a second 
lot; and, in consequence of a 
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little delay, it was not possible to 
affix the 
the 20th or 2ist or May 1824. 
The Spring certainly was back- 
ward, but the person employed by 
me (an experienced man) re- 
peatedly assured me that the sea- 
son was too late, and that any at- 
tempt to make the graffs grow 
would be unsuccessful. However, 
] persisted in my determination to 
graff the whole parcel of graffs, 
injured or perfect, conceiving the 
sorts to be valuable; and, to our 
great astonishment, the whole have 
succeeded admirably, with the ex- 
ception of three or four, which 
were much stripped in their bark ; 
and it is with some degree of plea- 
sure I am enabled to forward, for 
your inspection, an apple pro- 
duced this year from one of your 
grafls, requesting you will oblige 
me by stating what particular 
name such apple is marked and 
numbered in your Catalogue of 
Apple Fruits. 


The extraordinary vigour and 
strength observable in all your 
American graffs of this season is 
truly astonishing, and quite sur- 
prises the most intelligent and 
scientific persons engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. As early as 
the month of August, I measured 
some shoots, four feet long, and 
many three and a half feet in 
length, ald particularly flourishing 
and promising. They were en- 
grafted on five young apple trees, 


about ten or twelve years’ growth, | 
which, though good healthy trees, | 
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graffs to the trees until | 
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_ As, in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood, I cannot learn that any 
such instance has occurred as what 
I have here related, and which 
our farmers say is unparalleled in 
the annals of graffing, I could not 
refrain from communicating this 
extraordinary and unusual cir- 
-cumstance to the gentleman from 
'whom the graffs were obtained; 
and under the supposition that the 
| grafts were separated from their 
original stock full five months 
or more, their luxuriant growth 
really appears a subject of wonder 
to every person contemplating the 
amazing productions of nature. 





Being obliged to leave London 

this day unexpectedly, I am pre- 
cluded from waiting on you (as 
intended) again ; but if, amidst 
| your many ayocations, you should 
_be pleased to devote a few minutes 
to acknowledge the perusal of 
\this communication, | shall con- 
\sider myself honoured by your 
addressing me at my residence, 
given as at foot ; and as I cannot 
| pageibly go to Kensington, I have 
| left the apple with your son, Mr. 
|James C., in Fleet-street, who 
will doubtless forward it as re- 
quested. 





I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours, with true respect, 


Jno. CuaAMBERLAIN. 


Alphington Cross, 
near EXETER, 





N. B. The graffs were put on 


did not produce fruit ; but will | my own trees by my tenant, a good 
hereafter, I have not the least | grafter; on my estate, four miles 
doubt, sore both productive and | trom the city of Exeter, in a deep, 
profita 





good, loamy soil. 
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MARKETS. 





Average Prices of CORN throug! 
out ENGLAnpD, for the week e aa: 
ing Nov. 20. 


— Quarter. 

d. ae © 
8} Oats....22 5 
Beans... 41 6 
Te. ene OO 3 


Wheat . 63 ) 
Rye ,... 37 
Barley .. 35 10 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Nov. 20. 


Qrs. co a ae s. d. 
Wheat ..9.204 for 31,358 7 5 Average, 68 1 
Barley . .7,374....30,144 7 3.....006.: 43 9 
Oats.... 1,497.. ‘ . 1,825 D: . Midies<ecena a 
Rye...... Lae we © Gu secctuess of 60 
Beans.. 1,228.... 2,572 18 11.......0.. 41 lv 
GSC. 6.0 Cen cce. Bete .B_ Recvecncse cde. 3 


Friday, Nov. 26.—The late gales 
have kept out supplies, and there was 
in consequence only a moderate show 
of samples to-day. Prime dry Wheat 


commands sale at Monday’s prices, 





other sorts aredull. Barley remains 


unaltered. Beans and Peas are scarce, 
and look upwards. 
; % tul, 
: trade for them. 


Oats are plenti- 
but there has not been much 


e Monday, Nov. 29.—The arrivals 
of all sorts of Grain last week, ex- 

cept Oats, were good. This morning 
there is a fair quantity of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Grey Peas, fresh 


up from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 





and a considerable quantity of Flour 
, in addition to last week’s arrival. 
' There was not so much life in the 
Wheat trade as of ate, and although 
j superfine samples obtained last quo- 

tations, cther sorts are rather lower. 








Bo! 





Barley for malting hardly main_ 
tains the late quotations. Old Beans 
fully support the terms of this day 
wei but New sell very heavily, 
ing Peas are $s. to 4s. per quar 


> 
ill 
ter hig hy Grey Peas are plentiful. 


and 2s. to Ss. cheaper. Oats sell on 


much the same terms as this day 
,se’nnight, but there is no trade ex- 


cept toneedy buyers, who are obliged 


to give rather more money. Flour 


| is unaltered. 


Price on board Ship as under. 


~.-.- 605. — 635. 
——- Seconds ........55s. — 60s. 
——- North Country ..50s. — 54s. 
Foreign Oats ........17s. — 25s. 


Flour, per sack 


Account of Wheat, Kc. arrived in 
the Port of Loudon, from Nov. 
22 to Nuv. 27, both inclusive. 
Qrs. Qrs. 

Wheat. ..13,205 | Tares...... 27 

Barley .. 6,765] Linseed .. — 

Malt .... 3,756! Rapeseed... — 

Oats .... 2,345] Brank 5 

Beans... 1,610) Mustard .. — 

Flour .. 10,900; Flax...... — 


Rye....... —|Hemp.... — 
Peas .... 1,956] Seeds .... 69 








Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, ‘or 
the Week ended Nov. 20. 

Qrs. Qis. 

Wheat ..46,707 | Oats .... 15,266 


Rye ...... 135 | Beans.... 4,476 
Barley ..52,172 | Peas ..., 2,777 
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Price of HOPS per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Nov. 29.—Old duty (ofii- 
cial) 148,852/. Os. Ofd. The above 
proving higher than has been antici- 
pated for some time back, has caused 
a flatness in the market for New Hops, 
but the same prices are asked. Old 
ones continue much inquired after. 


Maidstone, Nov. 25.—We have 
this week heard of but very few sales ; 
in fact, the Hops are now so much 
out of the planter’s hands, that there 
is scarcely any thing to doat market: 
the little business that is transacted 
is at rather lower prices, and the trade 
upon the whole is certainly duller in 
consequence of the reported duty 
coming out to be not much short of 
150,0001, 


Worcester, Nov. 24.—On Saturday 
244 pockets of New and six of Old 
Hops were weighed in our market; 
the sale continues brisk at from 
71, 12s. to 8/, 5s. 


Monday, Nov. 29.-—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 6,574 
firkins of Butter, and 726 bales of 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports 
3,733 casks of Butter. 


City, 1st December, 1824. 
BACON, 


Not much doing, either wholesale 


or retail—On Board, 563. to 57s. 
Landed, 61s, to 62s. 


DecemsBer 4, 1824, 





BUTTER. 

Although the demand is not brisk, 
this article fully maintains the late 
prices.—On Board: Carlow, 100s. to 
102s.; Waterford, Dublin, Cork, or 
Limerick, 96s. to 98s. ; Belfast, 100s, 


—Landed: Carlow, 103s. to 105s. ; 


Waterford, Dublin, Cork, or Lime- 
rick, 100s. to 102s.; Belfast, 104s. ; 
Dutch, 106s. to 110s. 


CHEESE. 

The consumption /ere has very 
much fallen off of late ; and the fac- 
tors having been very imprudent in 
making their purchases, there is 
every prospect of a heavy loss, on all 
kinds of new Cheese. The stocks on 
hand in Lendon are very heavy, and, 
in many instances, are in the hands 
of those who must sell. Prices are 
nominal, 





SMITHFIELD, Monday, Nov. 29. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
. s. d. 


Beasts ....3,223 | Sheep 
Calves.... 160] Pigs...... 190 





NewGare, (same day.) 
Per Stone »f 8 pounds (dead). 
. d, s* @. 


Meek od vos ds 2 Gto3 6 
Mutton.....3 0—4 O 
Veal. eeeeee 3 8 —d 8 


Pork.......4 0—6 0 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dend). 
s. d. 8. . 
Beef.......2 4to3 4 
Mutton.....3 2—4 0 


Veal.......3 4-—5 4 
Pork.......4 0—6 90 
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, 63. . | Mankxets. 


Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 11d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. | 


POTATOES, 


SPITALFIELDS.—per Ton, 
Ware ......£3 10 to £5 10 
Middlings......2 5 — 2 10 
Chats..........2 5 — 0 0 
Common Red..3 10 — 4 10 


BorouGu.—per Ton. 


Ware....... £3 10 to £4 15 
Middlings......1 15 — 2 & 
CES oc eh Ea 115— 2 O 


Common Red..3 10 — 4 10 


COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 








Straw...36s. to 
Clover. .84s. to 


St. James’s.—Hay. .. .63s. to 


Straw...30s. to 


Clover. .68s. to 
Whitechapel.--Hay....70s. to 


Straw.. .36s, to 
Clover. .90s. to 





Usu 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 
Smithfield. — Hay... .60s. to 


100s. 
40s, 
126s. 
110s, 
46s. 
110s. 
105s. 
425, 
120s. 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 26. 


Ships at Market. Ships sold. Price. 
103 Newcastle. . 103. .33s. Gd. to 39s. 9d. 
} Sunderland 1 ..37s. 9¢.— 05. 0d- 


By the Quarter, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive.. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the I¥eek before. 
Oats. 





Wheat. 

s. tos. d. 
Aylesbury ...-.. | 62 760 
Banbury .....+.- 60 720 
Basingstoke .... | 64 760 
Bridport......... 56 700 
Chelmsford....... | 60 800 
tteton xo" sone SS 73 0 
Devizes.....e.e0- | 50. 76 0 
Dorchester...... 52 700 
Exéter.cce cogcue | G2 93° 
Guildford........ | 68 84 0 
Henley .......... | 56 81 0 
Horncastle...... 58 67 0 
Hungerford....... | 56 80 0 
LOWES .cccccctse | 66 740 
Lynn ....++.0.. | 54 680 
Newbury ........ | 55 810 
Newcastle ...... | 50 640 
Northampton.... | 64 70 0 
Nottingham .... | 67 00 
Reading ........ | 55 85 0 
Stamford......... | 58 730 
Swansea........ | 64 00 
OUI oct tedsdies 67 00 
Uxbridge ........ | 68 900 
Warminster...... | 51 740 
Winchester....... | 60 720 
Yarmouth..,..... | 66 72 0 
Dalkeith* ...... } 25 32 6 
Haddington*®.... | 24 32 0 

* Dalkeith and Haddi 


Rye, Pease, and Bean 
Barley and Oats, is ab 


English quarter, 














Barley. 

















s. to s, 


24 
26 
22 
20 

0 
26 
25 


26 
33 
26 
22 

0 
32 
32 
29 
22 
31 
29 
22 
31 
265 
29 


32? 


tS bo bo OS to © 
conernwworoesct 
@eccococooecoceocooococecooosoororoeoos 





| 40 


Beans. Pease. 
s. tos. d.| 8. to s. d. 
82 500;42 47 0 
48 560 0 OO 
35 «653 «O 0 00 
44 00 0 00 
38 520/)45 640 
54 6090 0 00 
50 560 0 00 
44 510 0 Ov 
42 440 0 00 
42 540/41 48 0 
36 540|\44 489 
50 540 0 0°90 
45 58 0 0 00 
42 480/|48 900 
43 470/42 440 
40 560) 44 520 
40 440)40 520 
45 500\}44 460 
52 00 0 OO 
36 559)40 500 
51 540 0 00 
0 OO 0 00 
0 Ooo 0 OOo 
36 530) 46 500 
42 620 0 00 
0 00 0 00 

46 0/| 38 530 
16 200)15 1990 
5 190;25 190 





ngton are given by the d0/l.—The Scotch boli for Wheat, 
S,is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. 


The boll of 
out 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 
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Liverpool, Nov. 23.—The importations of Grain during the past week 
having been very limited, added to the improvement in London of the 1ath 
inst, were (unitedly) circumstances which led to an active demand for 
Wheats, and some considerable sales were effected throughout that period 
at an advance of 6d. to 10d, per bushel; and on Flour 2s, per sack. Oats 
were also in good demand at an advance of 3d. to 4d. per bushel. For 
Malt and fine malting Barley, holders were demanding Sd. to 6d. per 
bushel more than on Tuesday last. Oatmeal improved 2s. per pack ; and 
Beans and Peas were each 2s. to 3s. per quarter dearer. At this day’s 
market but few good samples of Grain were exhibited, however, the 
attendance of buyers being tolerably good, sales to a fair extent were made 
in Wheat and Oats at fully the advance previously noted. 

Imported into Liverpool}, from the 16th to the 22d of November 1824, in- 
clusive :—Wheat, 4,815; Barley, 397 ; Oats, 2,150; and Malt, 71 quarters, 
Flour, 1,352 sacks, of 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 1,173 packs, per 240 lbs. 


Norwich, Nov. 27.—This market was very brisk here to-day, and well 
attended ; Wheat fetched from 62s, to 71s.; Barley, 33s. to 50s.; Oats, 27s. 
to 33s.; Beans and Peas but little alteration. 


Bristol, Nov. 27,—There is at present a good demand for all kinds of 
Corn, &c. at this place, at about the prices stated below.—Best Wheat, 
from 8s. 9d. to 9s,; new ditto, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 9d.; inferior ditto, 5s. 6d. to 
Us. 3d.; Barley, Ss. to 5s. 9d.; Beans, 4s. to 6s, 9d. ; Oats, 2s, 3d. to Ss. 3d. ; 
and Malt, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 52s. to 54s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Nov. 25.—Our market to-day was tolerably brisk for most 
things, especially for Barley, of both malting and grinding descriptions, 
and each were Qs. to 4s. per quarter higher ; the Maltsters, however, were 
not disposed to buy more than for immediate uses, and the principal ones 
are generally stocked for the present. The supply of Wheat was greater 
than it has been for a long time past, and was 2d. to 3d, per 60 lbs. dearer : 
prices, 8s. 6d. to 8s. 10d. per 60 lbs. Malt was inquired for at more money, 
and 72s. per quarter was refused in several instances. Oats were a free 
sale at 28s. to 32s.; Beans also at 20s, to 23s. per ten scores ; and Peas, 52s, 
to 68s. per qr. Fine Flour, 55s. to 56s.; Seconds, 50s, to 53s. per sack. 


Ipswich, Nov. 27.—We had to-day a large su ply of all Grain, and parti- 
cularly Barley. Wheat, and all other Corn, sold on about the same terms 
as last week, as follow :—Wheat, 60s. to 74s. ; Barley, 35s. to 48s.; Beans, 
36s. to 40s. ; Peas, 40s. to 42s. ; and Oats, 24s. to 29s. per qr. 


Wisbech, Nov. 27.—There was rather a brisk demand for most articles 
in the Corn line, which fetched a small advance upon the prices of last 
week, especially those of a prime quality. 

Wakefield, Nov. 26.—The late boisterous weather has kept several ves- 
sels from getting up to this day’s market, and the supply is very small of 
every description of Grain. New Wheat, 2s. to 3s. and Old 1s, to 2s. per 

uarter dearer than last week, but the trade is not brisk, An advance of 
full 3s. per quarter is rally demanded for Barley : the Maltsters pur- 
chased reluctantly, and up to the close of the market very few sales were 
made. Oats are id. per stone, and Shelling 2s, per load higher. No altera- 
tion in other articles.—Wheat, old, 60s. to70s.; new, 65s. to 72s. per 
60 lbs.; Barley, old, 38s. to 40s.; new, 43s, to 48s. per qr.; Beans, new, 
48s. to 50s.; old, 52s. per 63 lbs.: Oats, 26s. to 28s. per qr. ; Mealing Oats, 
14d, to 15d. per stone ; Shelling, new, 35s. to 36s. ; 42s, to 46s. ; and 
Flour, 52s. to 56s. per load. peseed, 251. to 27/. per last. 
































Marxers. 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Nov, 27.—There were the most lean Scots here 
to-day, than for a considerable time past, but owing to the high prices 
demanded by the salesmen, but few were disposed of. ‘There were but 
few Sheep and Lambs penned, which went off readily :—Yat Beef, 7s. 3d. 
to 8s. 6d.; Mutton, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.; Veal, 7s. 6d. to 9s. ; Pork, 6s. 9d. 


to 8s. per stone of 14 lbs. 


Horncastle, Nov. 27.—Beef, 6s. Gd, to 7s. per stone of 14]bs.; Mutton, 
5d. to 6d.; Veal, 6d. to 8d. and Pork, 6d. to 7d. per lb. 


At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a short supply of Cattle, 
but a good many Sheep, and both met with ready sale, at last week's 
prices.—Beef, from 3s, Sd. to 5s, 9d.; Mutton, 5s, 6d. tu 6s. Od. per stone, 
sinking offal, 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Novy. 20, 1824. 


W heat. Barley. Outs 


j s. d, ® A 
Se «. . ¢ anak adie eee G 2....44 9... 4 
i. 2 .nch oan cies aoe 73 68..4-48 4..5.508 8 
i x. teens chun Shee 71 5....424 6... B&W 
Cn cats 06a. nae wee Cwe GS @....08 Bcc mes 
TE nie Bet aee retail 68 10....34 0....25 3 
Cambridgeshire.......... 63.5....36 11....21 2 
. i chs eden scone oie’ 6S 6....038 3....94 © 
Lincolnshire ............ Gi 9...:44 0:.i.93' 9 
EE ha os, og: edn 0:4 ml i oe a So 
DET. als Gant eeatesse Ot @:: (af °S;...S- 
Northumberland ........ SG SJ... ca - 3... 2 @ 
COTS... c.<n vane dos GO 6. ic.30. 42..E012 
Westinoreland .......... G6 S..6s00 . Ov. .caeee 
EAROREEED «24: cats <0 40 Sl G2 1....07 8... © 
I Ry ied a 64 7....48 6....23 l 
Gloucestershire.......... ee Pee | eS 
Somersetshire .......... GS ©...:@ ti..s @ 
Monmouthshire ........ OS “FT... 40... S-S 
DIOUORARIIDS oink ck Fea ..62 11....32 10....18 8 
CORUM Ss Wid oc ve cdakd G 1....06.10...48 -4 
Dorsetshire © o...6...6068- 6.3... €@8 22. .48i 
Platepahive . 5 ss wis ss seloaid 63 10....37 6....23 9 | 
North Wales ............ 6O 8....40 6....17 O 
South Wales... ........ 57 2....32 W....18 O 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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